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Laws are the sovereigns of sovereigns. 
Louis XIV. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ra 
ATTAINMENT. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


Wuo’s from higher goals prevented 
When he wills to climb, my lad ? 
Who’s with cheerless husks contented 

When there’s better to be had ? 


Leave to dreamers all the sighing, 
All the castles vainiy wrought; 

Try to win, and find in trying 
Joys the laggard knoweth not. 


Here’s a hand and there’s a warning, 
All to lift us higher, lad; 

Watch, through all youth’s happy morning, 
For the best that’s to be had. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MOTHER’S VACATION. 
BY 0. A, PARKER. 
ITTY DOWNS looked very sober as she 
kK washed the dishes one bright June 
morning. She was crying just a little, 
too. 

‘““What’s the matter, Pussy?’ inquired her 
big brother Willis, coming into the kitchen for 
a drink of water. ‘‘ Why these tears, sister 
mine?”’ 

Kitty hastily wiped her eyes. She had not 
intended that any one should see the tears. 

“Oh, I just feel kind o’ blue, that’s all,” 
she replied with a faint smile. 

“Blue!” exclaimed Willis, with a laugh. 
‘CA little girl only twelve years old ought not 
to feel blue,— not such a morning as this any- 
how. Just hear those birds! They don’t feel 
a bit blue, I’m sure. 


“But what's the trouble, Puss? Tell me, 
and maybe I can help straighten it out.” 

‘““No, you can’t,” Kitty replied despond- 
ently. ‘I’m tired of staying at home all the 
time, and that can’t be helped as I can see. 
Libbie Deane is going to see her grandmother 
this summer, and Ella Springer is going to her 
Aunt Margaret’s way off in New Hampshire; 
but I’ve got to stay at home the same as ever, 
It will be so lonesome with Ella and Libbie 
gone, too.”’ 

“So it will,’ said Willis, sympathetically. 
“Well, cheer up, Kitty-kat. You may not be 
able to take a journey, but I guess we can fix 
it so you'll have some pretty good times this 
vacation. I’ve been thinking about mother 
lately. I wish she could go away for a rest 
and change. She needs it.” 

‘“Yes, she does,’’ Kitty replied. ‘It would 
do her lots of good. But I suppose she can’t 
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times are so hard.” 
deeply. 
Willis laughed again. 


And the little girl sighed 


‘““Don’t worry your small head about the, 


times,’’ he said. ‘ They’re getting better, and 
next year maybe we’ll all take a fine trip to- 
gether, who knows? But just now the thing 
to be done is to plan for a change of some sort 
for mother this summer: don’t you think so?” 

‘Of course I do!”’ cried Kitty, eagerly. ‘‘I 
was real selfish to be only thinking about my- 
self. Now what can we do, I wonder?”’ 

‘‘ We'll think about it,’’ Willis answered. 
‘“You be studying up something to-day, and I 
will, too. Then we’ll compare plans this even- 
ing and use the one that seems the best, or 
put them together.” 

‘All right, so we will.” Kitty’s face was 
now as sunshiny as it had been cloudy a few 
minutes before, and Willis went back to his 
work, well satisfied with the change. He was 
very fond of his sister, and could not bear to 
see her unhappy; and, though young himself, 
he knew that a good way to forget one’s own 
troubles was to become interested in helping 
other people. So he had made the suggestion 
to Kitty which had produced the desired effect. 

But it was true, as he said, that he had been 
wishing their widowed mother might have a 
vacation that summer. He thought the matter 
over during the day, and finally, after some 
struggle with himself, reached a firm decision 
as to what should be done. 

‘I’m not going to the academy next winter,”’ 
he said to Kitty, when they were alone to- 
gether in'the evening. ‘'The money that it 
would cost will let mother go to Aunt Delia’s 
for a visit and pay Nancy Bell to do the work 
while she is gone. There, can you beat my 
plan, Pussy ?” 

But Kitty’s face was full of dismay. 

‘“‘Oh, you mustn’t give up your school!” 
she cried. ‘‘ Mother won’t let you, either.”’ 

‘She'll have to. I'll talk her into it. I can 
study at home, and if Mr. Gray teaches in this 
district next winter he can help me a good 
deal. If he doesn’t teach here; or some one 
else that knows as much as he does, I can go 
to town often and Professor Dent will help 
me. 

‘*My mind is made up. Mother needs a va- 
cation, and she’s going to have it. Her health 
is of more importance than a few months at 
the academy for me.”’ 

‘Well, I couldn’t think of anything only to 
help about the work just all I could, so mother 
would have time to rest and be outdoors a 
good deal,” said Kitty. ‘‘ Your plan is away 
ahead of mine.” 

‘‘No, not in one way,’’ Willis replied. ‘* But 
I’m glad it won’t be necessary to carry it out. 
I don’t want you to work hard this summer, 
Kitty-kat. I want you to be out of doors the 
most of the time yourself.” 

It was not easy to persuade Mrs. Downs to 
agree to Willis’ plan; but his arguments 
finally prevailed, and in a few weeks she went 
off for a good visit with her sister, leaving 
Nancy Bell installed as housekeeper. 

Meanwhile Willis had not forgotten to think 
up something for his sister’s enjoyment. He 
talked it over with his mother. Then a few 
days after she had gone, having first consulted 
the good-natured Nancy, he drove to town and 
brought back with him Lucy Tripp, a young 
friend of Kitty’s, and one whom she particu- 
larly liked. 

Lucy brought a big valise, for she was going 
to stay two weeks. 

‘*O Willis! What a lovely surprise!’’ Kitty 


exclaimed. ‘You're just the best brother! I 
never once thought that Lucy could come out 
here to stay so long.”’ 

“T never thought of it, either,” said Lucy. 
‘‘T’'ve been wishing I could go somewhere this 
summer, and now I’ve gone,” she added with 
a happy laugh. 

‘Tt will do her ever so much good,”’ Kitty 
confided to her brother that evening. ‘I 
don’t believe it’s very pleasant for her at 
home.” 

‘“That’s what I thought,”’ said Willis. 

‘“Yes: she doesn’t ever say anything, but I 
guess her aunt is pretty cross sometimes. It 
must be hard not to have a mother of your 
own. My! Well, Lucy’s going to have one 
good time, anyhow.” 

And she did, and so did Kitty. They both 
enjoyed the visit so much that Willis obtained 
permission from Lucy’s aunt for her to stay 
another week; and soon after she went home 
Mrs. Downs returned looking ten years younger, 
so Willis declared. 

‘‘T feel younger and better in every way,” 
she said. ‘I’ve had such a good time, thanks 
to you, Willis.” 

‘¢ And so have I, and so did Lucy, thanks to 
Willis,” chimed in Kitty. 

“ And I, too,” said Willis. ‘‘ Knowing that 
mother was having a vacation was good time 
enough for me. 

“There,” he added, laughing, ‘‘ you’re 
thinking about my school, mother, I know by 
your face. Please don’t. There are other 
things in the world as important as going-to 
school. I’m glad I found it out in time.” 


WHICH DO YOU LOVE? 


Do you love the fall of the snow,— 

Like the silent rush of angel wings 

And silence,— the song it sings? 
Or 


The sound of the hail, 
Sharp and rattling on winter days, 
When the cold gray landscape is mantled in 
haze? 
Or 


The plash of the rain,— 
The jubilant downpour that tells 
Of flooded brooklets and brimming wells? 
The snow, or the hail, or the rain? 
C. H. C., in Scattered Seeds. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
AN INCORRIGIBLE HEN. 


BY LUCY WEBSTER RINGSTAFF, 
Part II. 


DETERMINED to make her as comfort- 

able as possible, and so threw an old 

blanket over the nest, and fed her each 
day with warm food. 

After the limit of three weeks I returned to 
the nest. I was greeted with ‘‘Chee, chee, 
peep, peep’’; and then of course young mamma 
Speckle had to begin her motherly duties, with 
a little scolding something like this: ‘‘ Cluck, 
cluck, come, come, my dears. Too much noise! 
Too much noise!” 

‘¢ Well, Speckle, I congratulate you,”’ said I. 
‘‘Two finer young chicks than these I never 
saw. Now be a good mother, and hatch the 
remaining thirteen eggs.”’ 

Shortly after noon I spied Speckle roaming 
about over the garden, with her two young 
chicks following fast after, and stopping now 
and then to scratch in the strawberry bed. 

I was a little provoked, for I had fed her 


and the two chicks while they were still on 
the nest. I went out and tried to coax them 
back to the nest by gently flirting my big 
apron. Speckle paid no attention to me, but 
merely kept saying to the chicks: ‘' Cluck, 
cluck, come, come, my dears. Let’s be going.” 

‘‘ Well,” thought I, ‘‘Speckle only wants to 
give her children an airing. I am sure she 
will return to the nest shortly.”” So I re- 
turned to the house. 

In half an hour I looked into the garden 
again, and there was Speckle still scratching 
in the strawberry bed, while the two young 
chicks were pulling worms in two in great 
glee. 

I was indignant. I went into the garden 
hurriedly, and shooed Speckle back to the 
nest with avim. But she wouldn’t sit upon 
it. ‘‘Speckle,” said I, ‘‘ this is too provoking. 
Don’t you know those eggs are getting all 
chilled? You are going to lose every one of 
them if you don’t sit immediately.” 

At this Speckle flirted off to one side as 
much as to say: ‘‘ Oh, I don’t care. I’m tired 
of those poky old eggs anyway. They won’t 
hatch.” 

Off she strutted, saying as fast as she could 
to the two chicks: ‘‘ Cluck, cluck, come, come, 
my dears. Let’s be going. Let’s be going.” 

Well, I was in despair. I sat down upon a 
box, and wiped the perspiration from my face. 

I went into the house and said to Milo for 
the second time, ‘‘ Milo, what on earth are we 
going to do with Speckle ?”’ 

‘What's the matter now? ’’ asked Milo. 

‘‘Oh, she has quit the nest, and she has only 
two chicks,”’ said I. 

‘““Why don’t you take the two chicks away 
and hide them? She will soon forget them, 
and go back ‘to sitting,” suggested Milo, 

Well, I hadn’t thought of that. Of course 
that was just the thing todo. I went at once, 
caught the two chicks, put them in a box, and 
hid them in the kitchen. 

Then I took my seat by the back kitchen 
window, so that I might look into the garden 
to see what Speckle would do. 

She wouldn’t look at the nest. She ran 
frantically about the garden, and then flew 
over the fence into our neighbor’s garden. 
Then she flew over into our neighbor’s flower 
garden and then back to our lawn. 

Finally, a tell-tale ‘‘peep, peep,’ from the 
regions of the kitchen attracted her. There 
she hurried. 

Back and forth, back and forth, she passed 
excitedly outside the kitchen door, expressing 
her emotion about this way: ‘‘ Cluck, cluck, 
oh, my dears! oh, my dears! Thisis too much! 
This is too much!” 

Well, I was outdone, andI knew it. I went 
to Milo and said for the third time, ‘‘ Milo, 
what on earth are we going to do with 
Speckle?” 


‘‘TLet her alone, and take those chicks to — 


the garret,’’ said Milo. ‘If she hears them 
up there, she will think they are mocking- 
birds,’’ added Milo, irrelevantly. 

If hastened to carry the chicks to the garret. 
Soon that tell-tale ‘‘ peep, peep,’’ descended to 
Speckle below. Speckle walked around the 
house with a forlorn and heayenward look, as 
much as to say: ‘‘Oh, my dears! Oh, my 
dears! I didn’t expect you to be transported 
to the upper regions so soon as this.” 

This touched me. I went to Milo for the 
fourth time and said, ‘‘Milo, what on earth 
are we going to do with Speckle?” 

‘¢ Let her alone, and take the chicks to the 
cellar,’ said Milo. 


So I did; but erelong an 
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unearthly ‘‘ peep, peep,”’ forced its way upward 
to the open air. 

Speckle fairly danced, and finally began to 
scratch the earth frantically, as if she expected 
to find them buried alive. Of course this 
wouldn't do, 

For the fifth time I went to Milo and said, 
“Milo, what on earth are’? — But Milo broke 
in upon me. 

“Take the chicks into the front parlor, and 
put them on the piano,” said she, ironically. 

Evidently, Milo was worried with Speckle 
and me, and I knewI had best not mention the 
matter to her again. So I was left alone to 
fight it out with Speckle. I was’ at my wits’ 
end. Finally, as I was giving up in despair, a 
thought entered my head; but, oh, it was the 
thought of an awful deed! Could I, would I 
stoop to do it? But how could I escape doing 
an awful deed, for hadn’t Speckle driven me 
frantic ? 

In fact, about this time my feelings and 
Speckle’s actions were beyond the limits of 
reason, so you see I was obliged to do some- 
thing to quiet this domestie upheaval. 

I was going to do something terrible that 
would set me down in chickendom as a fiend; 
but it was my last resort, and for the sake of 
peace I had determined to do it. 

Therefore I braced myself, set my teeth 
firmly, armed myself with two strings, and 
tied those two chicks securely. I took them 
into the garden, and then— what do you sup- 
pose I did ? 

I tied those two innocent chicks to good 
Mistress Speckle’s forsaken nest! 

As I left them, a strain somewhat as follows 
kept running through my head : 


“Two —— with but a single thought, 
Four wings that beat as one.”’ 


But I didn’t mean to be cruel to the chicks.” 


I knew they were in no pain whatever; for the 
strings I used were soft and downy, and I had 
tied them gently, oh, so very gently. 

They were only anxious for their mother, 
that was all. And I felt very sure that 
Speckle would soon hear their piping voices 
and hasten to them. Then I thought it very 
likely that all would ‘‘live happily ever after.” 

So I settled myself down again by the back 
kitchen window to see what Speckle was 
going to do. 

Sure enough, soon came Speckle stepping so 
quickly that I thought she would turn her 
little round self over into a hole or ditch or 
something ere she reached the two chicks. 

O joy! she had found her darlings at last; 


but— what possessed those ridiculous children ° 


that they should go back to that horrid nest ? 
How she eyed them! Then of course she 

had to scold a little. ‘*Come, come, my dears. 

Get out, get out. Let’s be up and doing.” 
But you know those horrid children didn’t 


“mind her because — they couldn't. 


Was ever a mother treated thus by her darl- 
ings ? 

Then Speckle started to lead the way, en- 
couraging them to follow somewhat thus: 
‘*Cluck, cluck, come, come, my dears. For- 
ward, march, to the strawberry bed.” Still 
those ridiculous children wouldn’t move. 

Then, you know, Speckle was just a wee bit 
provoked. Speckle went back to her nest too 
worried to speak, 

About this time the sun was smiling his last 
smile for the day, and had begun to draw on 
his night-cap for the night. 

A throng of bees came droning by in their 
flight to dreamland in the buttercups. 


The two chicks cuddled themselves in one 
corner and closed their eyes, now and then 
piping a sleepy ‘‘ peep, peep.”’ 

This was too much for Speckle. She began 
to cluck a lullaby, and hopped over into the 
nest. 

And, as the chicks were in the nest, she was 
obliged to sit upon the eggs while she cared 
for the two chicks. 

The sun had been shining hot upon the eggs 
all the afternoon, and I knew they were safe. 
And, as I said a moment ago, as the chicks 
were on the nest, of course Speckle was 
obliged to sit upon the eggs while she cared 
for the chicks. Speckle didn’t think of this, 
however. 

Don’t you see how charmingly my plan was 
beginning to work ? 

But there is one thing that gives me anxiety. 

What do you suppose Speckle is going to do 
when she wakes up in the morning ? 

I don’t know. We will have to wait and 


see. 
THE END. 


THE LITTLE FIR-TREES. 


Hey! little evergreens, 
Sturdy and strong! 

Summer and autumn time 
Hasten along. 

Harvest the sunbeams, then 
Bind them in sheaves; 

Range them and change them 
To tufts of green leaves. 

Delve in the mellow mould, 

Far, far below, 
And so, 

Little evergreens, grow! 

Grow, grow! 

Grow, little evergreens, grow! 


Up, up so airily 
To the blue sky 
Lift up your leafy tips, 
Stately and high; 
Clap tight your tiny cones, 
Tawny and brown, 
By and by buffeting 
Rains will pelt down; 
By and by bitterly 
Chill winds will blow, 
And so, 
Little evergreens, grow! 
Grow, grow! 
Grow, little evergreens, grow! 
EVALEEN STEIN, in St. Nicholas. 


Give your tongue more holiday than your hands 
or eyes. RABBI BEN-AZAI. 
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THE SPICE FOLKS WHO MET IN A 
CELLAR, 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


Grandfather Pepper. 


T was such a dark, gloomy-looking cellar! 
I There were great big spiders on the walls, 
and down below queer gray bugs that 
rolled themselves into balls, clumsy brown 
beetles, and one turtle that had been put there 
long ago when people lived in the house and 
neat rows of milk-pans stood on the cool floor. 
‘¢A turtle is good to catch flies and snails,” 
said the mistress. So she hunted under the 
dead leaves in the woods closé) by until she 


found the creature she wanted; and that is 
how the turtle happened to be there. 

A refuse heap lay on one side. A window had 
been opened to let in the fresh air, The new 
owners were coming back from across the sea, 
‘and every hole and corner must be clean.”’ So 
the north wind told the inmates as he rushed 
through the cellar, stirring up the heap, tear- 
ing down the grimy web-homes of the spiders, 
and chasing the crawling things to a more se- 
cure hiding-place. 

Thump, thump! Something tumbled on the 
floor. It was round and small, and covered 
with a coat of green mould. ‘My poor head, 
my poor head! I don’t see why I had to be 
wakened from my sleep in such a rough man- 
ner,’’ squeaked a thin, shrill voice. 

“It’s that dreadful wind,’’ piped a fat 
beetle. ‘I’ve been made to turn somersaults 
until I scarcely know which side of me really 
belongs up and which down.” 

‘‘T am Grandfather Pepper,”’ replied the first 
voice. ‘‘If you could only have seen me when 
I lived in India where the tall palm-trees 
waved and the sun shone clear and hot! Ugh! 
It makes me shiver in this damp place. 

‘“My home was on a shrub with smooth, 
spongy stems. It had such a fine, high-sound- 
ing name, ‘Piper nigrum.’ I am called Black 
Pepper, but when ground am of a grayish 
color, 

‘At first a tiny cutting was planted close to 
a spreading tree. How it grew! Everything 
does in such a hot climate. Soon the long 
branches climbed round the tree higher and 
higher, until’? — 

“Like a pumpkin vine,’’ chimed in the 
beetle. ‘‘There’s one just outside this window 
that’s squeezing the life out of a purple lilac 
bush.”’ ‘ 

‘Has a pumpkin vine leathery leaves and 
tall spikes full of lovely red berries that are 
hot and biting ?’’ asked Grandfather Pepper. 

“T've seen the cook carry the big yellow 
things that grew on the vine in the kitchen,” © 
answered the beetle. ‘‘She looked warm; but 
I did not hear her say anything about their 
biting her, and what was done with them 
afterward I do not know.” 

‘CAs I intended remarking when you in- 
terrupted me,’’ continued Grandfather Pepper, 
“T was one of those red berries on a spike. 
That was years ago when I was young. One 
day some dark-colored people snatched our 
whole family from the dear home, threw us on 
a mat, and rubbed us in their hands until we 
were stiff and sore, then shook us in some sort 
of a contrivance as if we were a parcel of 
sticks or stones. Out in the hot sun we went 
until dried and wrinkled, all our beautiful red 
color gone forever. 

“Packed away with a number of relatives, 
I was sent to New York and put in a glass 
house on a shelf where I could look down upon 
many strange people and things. I heard an 
old man with white hair say ‘that in the thir- 
teenth century a few pounds of pepper were 
considered a gift fit for a king.’ 

“T have a cousin called Capsicum, from 
which cayenne pepper is made. He is a fiery, 
hot-headed creature. Then there is Pimento, 
Guinea Pepper, and a host of others, who may 
at this moment be living in princes’ houses for 
all that I know, while I am ready to drop to 
pieces with age, coming to a miserable end in 
this musty cellar.”’ 

‘Stuff, nonsense!’’? roared the wind as it 
whisked Grandfather Pepper to the other side 
of the heap where close by a bit of broken 
glass stood the Cinnamon twins. 
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Silence is the element in which great things 
fasten themselves together, that at length they 
may emerge, full-formed and majestic, into the 
delight of life, which they are henceforth to rule, 

CARLYLE, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NATURE. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


NATURE spread her book of flowers 
Out in brightness of the sun, 
Called on us through happy hours 
O’er the pictured page to run; 
Beauty was in bird and brook, 
Wood and glen and heart of man: 
Nature is a wondrous book, 
Read her poesy if you can! 


Nature closes now the page, 
Bids the birds and flowers depart; 
Are you better, youth and sage, 
For these lessons of her art ? 
Are you ready now to see 
More in self than in the brook ? 
Can you reach the thought so free,— 
Man himself is God’s best book ? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LAKE MOHONK. 


BY 8. F. HUBBARD. 


VERY October for twenty years the 
Indian Conference has held its meet- 
ings at Lake Mohonk. 

In May last the Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration held its ninth an- 
nual session. These conferences, meeting reg- 
ularly fall and spring, have identified Lake 
Mohonk with justice, humanity, ‘‘ peace on 
earth, good will to men.” 

The picture above shows the magnificent 
hotel in the parlors of which these confer- 
ences are held, and gives a faint idea of the 
splendid panoramic views to be seen on every 
hand. 

The Shawangunk Mountains, near the top 
of which Lake Mohonk is situated, stand 
guard over the broad and fertile valleys of the 
Wallkill and the Rondout, and send greeting 
to the Catskills fifty miles away. The scenery 
is wonderfully beautiful. 

How happens it that these conferences are 
held here, six miles away from the nearest 
railroad station, and where scores of mountain 
wagons are necessary to convey its members to 
the place? Emerson has said, ‘‘If you can 
preach a better sermon, write a better book, 
or make a better mouse-trap than your neigh- 
bor, though you build your house in the 
woods, the world will make a beaten track 
to your door.’ Hon. Albert K. Smiley, the 


owner of Lake Mohonk Hotel and of thou- - 


sands of acres adjoining, is the source of this 
inspiration. He has been and is ‘‘ preaching 
the better sermon’’; and, like most sermons 
that are good for anything, it does not trust to 
the winds of heaven to plant the seed, but 
selects the soil for growth and development. 

Every year Mr. and Mrs. Smiley send out hun- 
dreds of invitations to representative men and 
women, North, West, and South, asking them 
to be their guests during the week of these 
conferences, 

The guests so bidden are not mere vision- 
aries, who hold theories of bringing in the 
millennium without reference to the powers 
that be, but men and women whose experience 
in the larger affairs of life give value to their 
judgment. As for instance, Hon. John D. 


LAKE 


MOHONK AND HOTEL. 


Long, ex-governor of Massachusetts and former 
Secretary of the Navy, presided at the Indian 
Conference just closed. Hon. John W. Foster, 
ex-Secretary of State and one of our greatest 
living diplomats, presided at the conference on 
International Arbitration last May. And such 
names as Edward Everett Hale, Judge Steiness, 
of Rhode Island, John Crosby Brown, the well- 
known banker of New York, Dr. Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, secretary of the American Peace 
Society, Hon. Philip C. Garrett, Indian com- 
missioner, Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of the 
Outlook, Robert Treat Paine, president Boston 
Associated Charities, Hon. Samuel B. Capen, 
president American Missionary Board, and 
many other equally eminent might be men- 
tioned. 

The spirit of justice to the weaker or un- 
fortunate, of fair play among men and nations, 
is neither dead nor dormant; but it needs or- 
ganization to make reforms most effective. 
Mr. Smiley, through his generous hospitality, 
has brought together these forces and has so 
welded them steadily, that they have become a 
dominant factor in redeeming the nation from 
the ‘‘ Century of Dishonor” toward the Indian, 
and in developing that public sentiment which 
condemns the settlement of national or inter- 
national questions at the point of the bayonet, 
and which shall hasten the day 


‘¢ When the war-drum throbs no longer, and the battle- 
flags are furled 
‘In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 
world.”’ 


’ For Every Other Sunday. 


THE SHOE ON THE OTHER FOOT. 
BY MARY MURKLAND HALEY. 


NE afternoon Hilda had been invited to 
drive. Gracie and Gracie’s papa were 
to call for her at three. 

About two, Mrs. Cheney, having an errand 
at a neighbor's, left two-year-old Beth in 
Hilda’s care. 

‘“‘Be sure to come home before three,” 
Hilda cautioneds not with any real doubt of 

\ 


her mother’s promptness. Hilda herself had 
a bad habit of delaying on her way home from 
school or when sent on errands; but one 
doesn’t expect mothers to forget as little girls 
do! 

The hour hand of the clock hurried on 
toward three, and Hilda began to be uneasy. 
What could have happened to her mother? 
Only ten minutes more — five— and there was 
the carriage at the door! 

Hilda explained the state of the case. 
Gracie’s papa waited as long as he dared; but 
he had an engagement to keep, and was finally 
obliged to drive away without the disap- 
pointed little girl. 

Mrs. Cheney, coming in at half-past three, 
was met with reproachful tears. 

“It is too bad you lost your drive,” she 
said; but there was a queer little twinkle in 
her eyes. ‘‘ You see, there is no clock in Mrs. 
Brown's sitting-room; and it would not have 
been polite, would it, to keep going into the 
other room to see what time it was?”’ 

Hilda stopped crying and looked at her 
mother. See remembered that she had offered 
exactly the same excuse for not coming home 
from Gracie’s in time. It was a pity about the 
drive, but she knew she had not paid much 
attention when her mother had tried pleas- 
anter ways of showing her the effect of this 
habit. On the whole, there did not seem 
much she could complain of. 

And somehow Hilda found herself able to 
guess at the time better after that when she 
was away from home, even when she could not 
see a clock. 

You see, she had not known before how it 
feels to wait for some one who ought to come! 


HE little things that we neglect to do 
seldom remain little. They are like so 
many acorns. By and by we shall walk 

under their shadow. 


The body is like a piano, and happiness is like 
music. It is needful to have the instrument in 
good order. BEECHER, 
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BLESSED BE GOD FOREVER. 


BuEssEep be Thy name forever, 

Thou of life the Guard and Giver! 
Thou who slumberest not nor sleepest, 
Blest are they Thou kindly keepest. 


God of stillness and of motion, 
Of the rainbow and the ocean, 
Of the mountain, rock, and river, 
Blessed be Thy name forever! 


God of evening’s peaceful ray, 
God of every dawning day, 
Rising from the distant sea, 
Breathing of eternity! 


Thine the flaming sphere of light, 
Thine the darkness of the night: 
God of life that fade shall never, 
Glory to Thy name forever. 


JAMES Hoaa. 


BEAVER WISDOM. 


N interesting mark of man’s ingenuity 
we find in the dams that are built 
across streams to utilize water which 

without these curious protections would be 
wasted. 

We say this confidently and think they are 
evidences of man’s ingenuity, but in reality 
they were not invented by men. ‘ 

Beavers built dams across streams long be- 
fore men ever thought of them, and in all 
humility we should say we were taught by 
one of God’s lowliest creatures this cunping 
device which has so materially aided our 
methods of work. 

Let us acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
beaver, and give credit where credit is due. 

E. M. B. 


EIGHT LESSONS FROM THE BEE; 


1. Tu bee teaches us to be industrious. No 
bee ever shirks his work. ° 

2. He teaches us to be loyal and obedient. 
Bees obey and love the queen who rules them. 

8. They teach us to be fond of our homes. 
No bee leaves his home except for a time, if 
he can help it. 

4, They teach us to be clean. Nothing can 
be cleaner than the home of the bee. 

5. They show much sympathy or kind fel- 
low-feeling for each other in distress, and will 
never leave a friend in trouble without trying 
to help him. 

6. They are very early risers. 

7. They delight in fresh air. 

8. They are very peaceful, and seldom quar- 
rel or fight among themselves. 


ASKING THE WAY. 


Boys in earnest ask their way 
Through the problems of to-day, 
Just as boys have always done 
Who have earnestly begun; 

Just as boys must always do 
Who would battle safely through. 
Men of action who have won 

In the races nobly run, 

Men of honor who attain 

Place and glory without stain, 
Men of will and men of might 
Who have championed the right,— 
These were, not so long ago, 
Eager boys who sought to know; 
Earnest boys who asked the way, 
Step by step and day'by day. 


SISTINE CHAPEL,—VATICAN, ROME. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MICHAEL ANGELO’S WORK IN THE 
SISTINE CHAPEL. 


BY FLORA F. ABBOTT, 


T was in 1507 that the pope Julius II. 
wished to decorate the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel. At this time Michael 

Angelo was winning the applause of all Italy 
for his achievements. 

Michael Angelo had never worked in fresco, 
and the young architect had many rivals who 
planned to injure him by inducing the pope to 
give him a commission to decorate the ceiling 
with frescos, and his enemies felt sure that his 
execution of his task would destroy his repu- 
tation. The pope sent to Florence for this 
young man, who at first refused the commis- 
sion and asserted that he was no painter, that 
sculpture was his proper work. Julius insisted 


that he alone knew how to do it, and to paint- 
ing the young artist turned his hand. It was 
such a task that the most experienced painter 
might have quailed before it. The master’s 
enemies, ever a numerous band, stood by, look- 
ing for the great failure which to their limited 
minds they surely saw awaiting Angelo. He 
put up his scaffolds, drew designs, and em- 
ployed the best fresco artists in Italy to fill in 
the color. But, as they used their brushes, he 
saw that the designs became enfeebled under 
their attempts. They did not grasp the con- 
ception, and in wrath he discharged them 
all. He then obliterated all they had done, 
and, shutting out the ceiling from every one 
but himself, worked alone. Often for days he 
would not leave the building for fear some one 
would meddle with the work. He drew up 
food by a string, and slept on the scaffold with- 
out changing his clothes. He prepared his 
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colors with his own hands, and in order to 
work during the night made for himself a sort 
of cardboard helmet, to the top of which he 
fastened a candle, much as miners work now- 
adays. When the work was about half com- 
pleted, the impatient and excitable old pope 
was allowed to take a look at it. His admira- 
tion was so great that he wanted it completed 
at once. Julius’ first proposition was to fill 
certain spaces with saints at so much a figure. 

Angelo’s artistic nature rebelled against this 
way of doing,and the plan was left entirely 
in his hands. The artist then brought forth a 
unified design which, taken altogether, rep- 
resented the world’s preparation for the com- 
ing of Christ. : 

Kugler says: ‘‘The ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel contains the most perfect work done by 
Michael Angelo in his long and active life. 
Here his great spirit appears in its noblest 
dignity, in its highest purity. Here the atten- 
tion is not disturbed by that arbitrary display 
to which his great power not unfrequently 
seduced him in other works.” 

The paintings represent God the Father sep- 
arating the light from the darkness. He cre- 
ates the sun and moon; surrounded by angels, 
he commands the waters to bring forth all 
kinds of animals which can live in the sea; he 
breathes into man the breath of life; he forms 
Eve; both are driven from the garden; Abel 
is sacrificed; the flood comes; Noah and his 
family are saved in the ark. 

The first uncovering took place Noy. 1, 1509; 
but the work was not completed until October, 
1512. The guides at the Vatican tell us this 
ceiling was painted in twenty months; but the 
letters of Michael Angelo, recently published, 
show that he worked on it over four years. 

It was indeed a magnificent work, but our 
painter had undergone some trials during its 
progress. So strained had his position been 
throughout the work that for months after- 
ward he could not read without holding the 
book above his head. We can better appre- 
ciate the difficulties when we think that in 
order even to view the decorations with satis- 
faction large mirrors must be used or one 
must lie prone on his back. The man sacri- 
ficed himself that the immortal part of him 
might triumph. His enemies were shamed, 
for the failure they looked for had presented 
itself as an astounding victory. If Julius’ per- 
sistence was the influence which forced from 
Michael Angelo this masterly work, then all 
glory be to the warrior pope. 

In 1534 Paul III. was in the papal chair, and 
he desired to complete the decorations of the 
Sistine Chapel, so that the entire interior 
should match the magnificence of the ceiling. 

Michael Angelo was again summoned. Re- 
luctantly he went back to the Sistine Chapel 
that he left over twenty years before, knowing 
that the ceiling was his supreme work as a 
painter. 

Then it was that he painted ‘‘The Last 
Judgment’’ on the wall of the upper end of 
the chapel. The painting was not completed 
until nearly eight years had passed. There 
are three hundred figures and heads in this 
vast fresco. Says M. F. Sweetser, in his con- 
cise and excellent Life of Michael Angelo: 
‘About Christ are many renowned saints; 
the Madonna, gazing mildly at the blessed 
and redeemed souls; Adam and Eve, curiously 
regarding the Judge; and a group of pleading 
apostles, bearing their emblems. These are 
surrounded by a vast throng of saints and 
martyrs, safe in heaven, all of whom exemplify 
the saying that ‘Michael Angelo nowhere 


admits, either into heaven or hell, any but the 
physically powerful.’ Below the Judge are 
four angels blowing trumpets toward the four 
quarters of the universe, and four others hold- 
ing the books by which the dead are to be 
judged. Under these the land and sea are 
giving up their dead. As a work of art, the 
‘Last Judgment’ was one of the grandest pro- 
ductions of the famous art century.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE JAPANEE AND ME. 


BY ADA TAYLOR DAWES. 


I’m sure I shouldn’t like to be 
The funny little Japanee, 
Who lives across the world from me. 


I think ’twould not be very nice 
To eat, with little sticks, some rice, 
And never taste a plum-cake slice. 


The world is round, I’ve heard it said: 
He must be standing on his head ! 
How does he ever stay in bed ? 


And now I think you will agree 
It’s better far myself to be 
Than any little Japanee. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SWEET MEMORIES. 


BY NELLIE C, NEILL. 


“Tis a handful of dirt 
From the land of my birth 
That brings back 
Sweet memories to me.” 


BRAKEMAN was badly, but not fatally 
injured in a railroad accident, and was 
taken to a hospital. For several weeks 

he was obliged to lie very quietly. 

The doctor who had charge of his case said 
one day to his nurse: ‘‘ It is strange that young 
man does not progress more rapidly, his 
wounds are doing remarkably well. I think 
he has something on his mind, I do not think 
he is making any effort to help us get him 
well.” 

“‘T have thought the same thing myself,” 
the nurse replied. ‘‘ But I have no means of 


really knowing, as he never talks about him-. 


self at all, and he has very little to say about 
anything. He is the most silent patient I ever 
had.” 

“Toes he ever have any visitors?”’ the 
doctor asked. 

‘‘Yes, several railroad men have called.”’ 

“Do they cheer him up?”’ 

‘‘T cannot say they do. He seems glad to see 
them, but no one of them has ever roused him 
at all. 

‘«Well,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘I hope some one 
will call before long who will. I am very 
anxious to get him upon his feet.”’ 

Just then the patient showed signs of wak- 
ing, and the doctor and nurse changed the sub- 
ject. Before the end of the week a young man 
put in an appearance who had never called 
before. The patient looked so pleased when 
he saw who his visitor was that the nurse felt 
encouraged at once. She told the young man 
he might remain a half-hour. Then she went 
to another part of the ward and left the two 
alone. 

When she returned, the visitor was just 
leaving. She took a good look at her patient, 
and with her hand on his pulse said, ‘t Some- 
thing has at last roused you.” 


‘Indeed, yes,” the patient replied. ‘‘ AndI 
am going to tell you all about it. No, I am 
not tired. I haven’t talked much since I have 
been here, my heart has been so heavy I 
couldn’t. I will confess to you I have not 
cared to-get well; but now, now, I want to, oh, 
so much! 

‘““The young man who has just left came 
over from England with me three years ago. 
At home we lived near each other, and were 
friends from childhood. We both wanted to see 
America. My friend’s father said he had no 
objections to his son’s seeing something of the 
world, but with my father it was quite dif- 
ferent. He said it was all nonsense for me to 
think of such a thing, and he would never give 
his consent to my leaving home. 

“T told him I would rather go from home 
with it, but I should go even if he withheld it. 
He was very angry then, and said if I went 
he would never write me or allow my mother 
or sister to write me.~ At the time I did not 
think he would prevent them from writing; 
but he must have done so, for in the three years 
I have never had a letter from them and never 
one from father until to-day, but I have always 
written home regularly up to the time of the 
railroad accident. 

‘“* When Jack Burns and I arrived in this coun- 
try, we immediately looked around for employ- 
ment, but found it was more difficult than we 
had thought it would be. After a while the 
position of brakeman was offered us, and we 
gladly accepted, thinking it might be the 
means of something better coming to us later 
on. To my friend it was. A man on a train 
one day took a great fancy to him, and offered 
him a position in his store in a Western city. 
Jack said he would like the position. In afew 
days he started with his new friend, and prom- 
ised he would be on the lookout for something 
for me, so we could be together again. 

“We wrote each other frequently, but there 
did not seem to be any opening for me where 
Jack was. His letters, however, were always 
full of hope. Be patient, he would write: 
something must surely offer itself soon, One 
day a letter came, containing the news that he 
must start immediately for home. His father 
had written that his mother was very ill and 
continually called for him. 

‘““T felt pretty homesick after I knew Jack 
had started for home. He did not write me 
during the time he was in England, and I 
thought he was still there. So you can imag- 
ine my surprise when I looked up a little 
while ago and saw who my visitor was. He 
arrived yesterday and went at once to find me, 
When he heard of my being one of the victims 
of the accident, he came to me as soon as pos- 
sible. 

‘‘ Jack went to see sites people as soon as a 
favorable change came to his mother. After 
we left England, the intimacy between our 
families was broken up, he said. He did not 
expect a very cordial welcome from my father, 
and was much surprised to be greeted as 
warmly by him as though nothing unpleasant 
had ever happened. He found my father 
much changed in every way; and my mother, 
he says, has grown years older. My sister has 
changed from a merry girl into a serious 
young woman, and they all miss me and want 
me back. 

“‘T thought my father would never forgive 
my disobedience; but Jack says he has, and 
wants me to come home on a visit. Mind you, 
he says a visit. And here under my pillow I 
have put the money he sent to pay my passage 
home. Oh, I can get it myself, thank you. I 


Words by C. W. WENDTE. 
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Music by C. K. v. p. C. 


Copyright by C. W. WENDTE. 
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am stronger already. And see what he has 
written on a little piece of paper: ‘Come 
home, son, and make us a visit. Father.’ 

‘*T told you a little while ago I had a letter 
from him. You wouldn’t call those few words 
a letter; but, if you knew my father, those few 
words would mean pages to you. ' 

** Now I have something else for you to look 
at. It is that tiny flower-pot on the stand. 
See, there is a little handful of dirtinit. Now 
look closely, and you will see something green 
just making its appearance. There is a song 
about a handful of dirt bringing back sweet 
memories. Well, that is what that little hand- 
ful of dirt has done. It has brought back the 
sweetest memories to me. My mother sent 
word that it was taken out of the corner of the 
garden that my sister and I always had to 
ourselves. We always planted in the spring, 
and watched every day to see if anything 
was coming up. It is planting time now at 
home. I wonder what kind of seeds mother 
planted in that little flower-pot? I shall soon 
know. 

“Jack said he was afraid something would 
happen to the whole thing before he could get 
it to me; but he was careful, and it is all right, 
you see. I am going to try real hard to get 
well now. I hope you and the doctor will for- 
give me for not trying before. I want to go 
home, but I shall want to come back some 
time to this country where nearly every one 
is kind, 

“Jacky said he would write home for me, 
and tell them I would start on my journey as 
soon as I could leave the place I wasin. They 
will never think of the place being a hospital. 
Oh, I am so happy! —and just a little sleepy. 
Please put the flower-pot on the side of the 
stand where I shall see it the moment I wake 
if I should happen to fall asleep. There, 
thank you, that.is just right. 


«¢ Tis a handful of dirt 
From the land of my birth 
That brings—’”’ 

The patient did not finish the verse, for he 
fell fast asleep. The nurse moved quietly 
away in search of the doctor, to tell him the 
story that had been told to her. When she 
had finished, there were tears in the eyes of 
both. 

‘*We will have him on his feet soon now 


this great change has come over him,’’ the’ 


doctor said. 
‘“‘T am sure we will,’’ the nurse replied. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


The young people are earnestly urged to search 
out the required answers to the questions below, 
which should be sent to the Editor of ‘‘Hvery Other 
Sunday.” 


EpirrepD BY Mrs. SARA SARGENT ABBOTT. 


1. Who chiselled the world-renowned statue 
of Moses, and where is it? 

2. What play of Shakespeare is generally 
considered the brightest and happiest? 

3. Who said, ‘‘ All hope abandon, ye who 
enter here ’’? 

4, Who painted the humorous picture called 
‘*the Monkey who had seen the World’’? 

5. Who was Holofernes, and who killed 
him? : 

6. Where is the city of Leipzig and for what 
noted? 

7. What French artist painted a picture 
named ‘‘ By the Sea”’ that is called a “ perfect 
harmony,’’ although full of inexpressible sad- 
ness? 

8. For what was Heinrich Schliemann noted? 

9 What modern English artist is known best 


by his 
Rome? 
10. Who wrote the ‘t Peterkin Papers ’’? 


Answers will appear Jan. 3, 1904. 


paintings of Pompeii, Greece, and 


Answers 
To questions published Nov, 8, 1908. 

1, James T. Fields, Bayard Taylor, Whittier 
himself. 

2. From the colossal statue of Nero which 
was near by. 
. Giles de Laval. 
. The Portland vase. 
. Samuel Johnson. 
- Rome, in first part of the reign of Leo 

Annibale Caracci. 
. Village in Nova Scotia. 
. Paris, 1431. 
. Jonathan Swift. 
. An English poet and an artistic decora- 
tor. 
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THY KINGDOM COME. 
FATHER, let Thy kingdom come, 
Let it come with living power; 
Speak at length the final word, 
Usher in the triumph hour. 


As it came in days of old, 
In the deepest hearts of men, 
When Thy martyrs died for Thee, 
Let it come, O God, again. 


Tyrant thrones and idol shrines, 

Let them from their place be hurled; 
Enter on Thy better reign, 

Wear the crown of this poor world, 


Empires, temples, sceptres, thrones, 
May they all for God be won; 
And in every human heart, 
Father, let Thy kingdom come, 
J. P. Hopps. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tuis time, instead of talking about things in 
the paper, the Editor wishes to make a short 
address to the assembled Sunday Schools: 

Dear Young People,—I have three words 
and three ideas, on which I will briefly speak. 
They are great truths, strong enough to make 
your lives victorious, strong enough to settle 
every conflict of right over wrong, of love over 
hate, of hope over fear. 

The first is Aspiration; mind you, aspiration, 
not ambition. By it we rise, we admire, we 
grow, we are nobler. So then: 


“Lift high the starry flag of life, 

Its spotless silken lengths unroll; 
Trail not in paths of dusty strife 

The glorious banner of the soul. 
Thy feet must tread the clay and mire, 

But ever let thy heart aspire.” * 


The second word is Sympathy ; that means, 

‘“*Put yourself in his place,’’ justice, friend- 
‘ship, good will. Mind you, not charity, but 
sympathy. By it we make the brotherhood of 
man. Therefore we may say: 

‘‘Sympathy wanting, all is wanting: its per- 
sonal magnetism is the conductor of the sacred 
spark that lights our atoms, puts us in human 
communion, and:gives us to company, conver- 
sation and ourselves.”’ 


The third great thought is Patience, not 
coldness or slowness or hardness, but. pa- 
tience. By it we ‘‘hold on,”’ we ‘‘ hold out,” 
and we win. Patience endureth much, waiteth 
long, and is not easily discouraged. The fol- 
lowing little stanza is just to the point: 


“Noble deeds are held in honor, 
But the wide world sadly needs 

Hearts of patience to unravel 
The world of common deeds.” 


These three words are a dictionary of life. 
Aspiration makes us develop ourselves ; sym- 
pathy leads us to think of others; patience 
keeps us faithfully at our duties. Think on 
them; remember them; live them. Here 
endeth our little sermon. 

Before we go to our classes let me say that 
there is a bright carol on the inside page for 
Christmas time. It is published early for re- 
hearsal. Mr. Wendte is an old friend of us all, 
and his words are cheery. 

The ‘‘Home Study Club”’ is also inside this 
time, owing to the many book notices. But, 
inside or outside, it will be found interesting, 
as usual. 


LETTER-BOX. 


GREENFIELD, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—I enjoy reading the Every Other 
Sunday very much. I like to read books about ani- 
mals and birds. I know some true stories about a 
kitty and some blue jays. Iam ten years old. I send 
the answers to the Bible questions. I hope they will 
be right. Haroitp Hanson. 


ENIGMA IX. 


I am composed of 17 letters. 
My 10, 7, 38, 13, 5, is the commonest of minerals. 
My 14, 17, 9, 16, is a vexatious insect. 
My 1, 6, 16, 2, 4, is running water. 
My 8, 11, 12, 7, 5, is a color. 
My whole is a prominent character of our day. 
A. J. We 


FOR AN AFTERNOON TEA, 


Wuar goes better with an afternoon tea than the 
following ‘‘Teas of All Kind,’’ which is reproduced 
from an exchange: 


What our forefathers fought for. 
The greatest thing in the world. 
The religion of civilization. 
Something new under the sun. 

The power of the age. 

Merriment. 

A witty retort. 

Thy name is woman. 

The soul of wit. 

Faithful allegiance. 

Something we must all respect. 
What man most admires in woman. 
Cardinal virtue of the Dutch. 
Galveston’s four hundred. 

Why you can’t answer all these questions. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PLACES. 


1. A LoveLy plant and an animal. 
2. A dessert and property. 

3. A river and ground. 

4, A fish. 


5. A poet and an estate. 
M. Y. 


CONUNDRUMS VIII. AND IX. 


Wuat table hasn’t a leg to stand on? 
How do bees dispose of their honey ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 5. 


Enioma VIII.— Edward Everett Hale. 

FLoraL Enrema.— Violet. 1, In violet (inviolate) ; 
2, Toil; 3, Love; 4, Olive; 5, Viol; 6, Evil; 7, Olivet; 
8, Volt. 

CHARADE.— Romance. 

Divisions or Timn.— Rage, age; ear, year; ours, 
hours; ray, day. 

ConunpRUM V.— Cat-nip. 

ConunpRuM VI.— When they make 44. 


BOOK TABLE. 


APpLes oF Gop. A Book of Selected Verse. This 
is an admirable collection by Mrs. Clara Bancroft 
Beatley, and comes apparelled in charming garb. It 
has a distinct place in modern teaching. All instruc- 
tors, at home or in school, should bear in mind the 
higher education. We mean by that ideals, senti- 
ments, and visions which “‘ keep open the great high- 
way’ ofthe mind. This idea has been borne steadily 
in view, as the author says in her preface, and the selec- 
tion of poems ‘‘has been guided by the aim to unite 
poetical beauty with teaching power.” 

Here, then, is a resource not easily exhausted. The 
range is very wide, including names famous and names 
of the smaller circle. Wisdom has dictated the use of 
extracts where all the stanzas seemed unnecessary. 
Original poems are scattered among the many reprints. 
Twenty divisions offer a discriminating arrangement, 
of great value to those who purpose a constant use of 
the book. The®author’s well-known love of poetry 
and her fine taste are guarantees that such a compila- 
tion as this is on a high plane. 

One hundred and eleven authors are represented on 
these pages. They form a symphony. Poetry of this 
kind should be wrought into the child’s memory until 
it colors dreams, painted on the imagination until 
pictures of beauty become indelibly impressed, poured 
into the emotions until they beat with lofty aspira- 


tions. (American Unitarian Association, Boston. 
Cloth covers. Pages 187. Price, $1 net; postage, 10 
cents.) 


PIONEER SPANIARDS IN Norru AMERICA, The 
volume before this by William Henry Johnson, ‘“ The 
World’s Discoverers,’’ was heartily welcomed by us. 
The capital merits of that volume are reproduced in 
the present production from the same author’s pen. 
Mr. Johnson has a sympathetic touch with subjects of 
this kind, and renders the facts to his readers in at- 
tractive form. 

The history of the early Spanish ventures on our 
shores stirs the imagination. This is quite natural, 
for it deals with conditions and characters far removed 
from our present life. Novelty, danger, exciting epi- 
sodes, explorations, and conquests necessarily enter 
into thenarrative. The author has brought light out of 
many dark phases, and renders the intricate matter into 
lucid story. For young people specially this present 
yolume is a great opportunity. Here they will find 


the truth about Americus Vespucius, from whom our 
country takes its name, the romance of Balboa and 
Ponce de Leon, the stirring drama of Cortes and De 
Soto, while Las Casas, Ojeda, and others appear before 
us in their striking careers. 

It is a strange tale, this dealing of the Spaniards of 
the long ago with the New World and its inhabitants, 
and its weird fascination will never pass away. Aside 
from its dramatic quality, the recital of these events 
brings out lessons bearing on justice, honesty, religion, 
civilization. There are many illustrations in the book, 
some of them very interesting and helpful. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. Illustrated. Cloth covers. 
Pages 381. Price, $1.20 net; postage, 16 cents.) 


Come To Mr, O YE CHILDREN. This is a book ot 
pulpit talks to boys and girls by Rey. Richard A. Arm- 
strong, our well-known English preacher. They were 
given at the regular Sunday morning services at 
Hope Street Church, Liverpool, during the past seven 
years. There are twelve in all, each revealing some 
religious truth or lighting some spiritual lesson. The 
subjects are taken from classic legends or famous 
poems and historic events. 

The titles indicate the material, some of them 
being ‘“‘The Death of Balder,”’ ‘‘ Jubal,’ “ Pippa 
Passes,” ‘* A Cheery Spirit,”’ and so forth. This isa 
good book for children themselves, and also a help to 
those who must talk to children or teach them. 
day-School Association, London. Cloth covers. Pages 
177. Price, 75 cents; postage prepaid.) 


Some Fruits or Sotirupr, In red and gold this 
little volume comes, a very interesting production of 
the press. The contents are by the famous William 
Penn. It was once a popular book, but fell into 
obscurity. It first appeared in 1693. Robert Louis 
Stevenson discovered a copy of the lost treasure at an 
old bookstore stall in San Francisco. His ardent ad- 
miration is recorded in the interesting introduction 
which precedes the main work. He has helped to 
make it known again. 

It contains, apparently, the ripe fruits of Penn’s 
thoughtful, kindly life. Reflections and maxims are 
here to be found on all subjects relating to life, duty, 
and destiny. In the midst of a noisy world we com- 
mend this harbor of meditation. At atime in modern 
life when so much is hasty we point to this calm 
guide. Perhaps Stevenson’s experience will be re- 
peated with others: ‘‘I haye read this book in street 
cars and ferry-boats when I was sick unto death, 
and found in all times and places a peaceful and sweet 
companion.”” (H. M. Caldwell Co., Boston and New 
York. Illustrated. Leather covers. Pages 261. 
Price, 75 cents.) 


Honor Datton. The author, Mrs. Frances Camp- 
bell Sparhawk, has made quite an advance upon her 
previous production. The chief aim of the story is to 
set forth the merits of sincerity and unselfishness. 
These valuable elements in life are illustrated by Dr. 
Sewall and the heroine, Honor Dalton. It is really 
a study of character, how it is made and how it can be 
maintained. Phases of love appear in several aspects, 
some of them creditable and some the opposite. Old 
Featherstone is a repellent figure, but he has a'great 
deal to do with the plot. At a time when so many 
novels appeal to low motives and worldly shrewdness, 
this little drama is worthy of praise because it crowns- 
a noble struggle for what is best and truest. (Fleming 
H. Revell Co., New York. Cloth covers. Pages 419, 
Price, $1.50.) : 
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